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Through an understanding of the historical fcrces • 
the conunity college tc Eroainence- during the. fast 
that are now threatening this position, the ccmaunity* 



college trustee caji contribute to the process of securing a base for 
future prpgress- The period froa 1961 to^J980 saw a tripling cf the 
nusber of two-year- colleges and an ^eightfold growth, in student '< 
nuabers\as coaaunity colleges responded \o the external pressures of 
the bab\booa, civi} rights aovenent, and .technological' changes- .In ' 
today*? lorld, however, concerns- atout fiscal constraints are 
accospaniedN-by a shift in eaphasis froa access to aeritccracy as the 
guiding value in the public priorities for postseepadary education- 
Huch confusion abcut the aissicn of th.e coaaunity college^ steas froa 
these opposing values, Two issues of paraaoun-b* concern rave arisen' 
out of the confrontation between increasingly constrained resource 
allocations a»d aspirations- for continuing growth and aissicn 
expansion- ^ThV first of these involves educational guality, while the 
second concerns faculty coaaitaent, defined as the atility tc 
recognize, agree upon, and contribute to educational priorities. In • 
addressing these issues, trustees of Arizona's coaaunity colleges 
Bight consider several alternatives, including working with the State 
Board in its review of the nission cf ' the coaaunity colleges; 
encouraging adninistrators to experiment with establishing priorities 
>aacng services: and obtaining inf Qraation ,about costs and lsvels of 
quality- (HB) V 
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TRUSTEES AND MISSIONS OF ARIZONA COMMUNITY COLLEGES 
Richard C. Richardson, Jr. 



The historian, Heilbronner, has suggested that "our ability tb understand th€ 
future "without succumbing to false hopes of an equally false despair" rests 
with our ability to understand - the "grand, dynafnic or history" wfiich 
.represents both the means through which progress painfully won in the past 
is trampled underfoot and the means by* which a base is built for future 
progress j (Heilbronner, 1961). What are the historic forces that raised the 
comtounit^ college to' prominence during the past two^ decades and which now 
threaten to "trampler underfoot" ^ime of the progress- so painfully won? How 
can trustees contribute ^th|^tfocess through which the ±>ase for future 
progress is secured? ^^^L f * 

In 1961 there were 405 publfc two-year colleges enrolling just under 645,000 
students. By 1980r~the number of colleges had nearly tripled and enrollments 
had increased to Jiearly 5 million. During this same period a system of 
community colleges was created for the State of AHzona > and grew from two 

» . B . ft f 

campuses and less than 10,000 students to twenty campuses and more -than 
100*,000 studenf^. ({Sernhart, 1981*) Clearly, community colleges ( have played 

/ 

a -critical ,role in helping tl^e nation respond to many of "the. greatest external 
forces of the past two decades", including the domestic consequences of 
Spvitnik, the "tidal wave" of students that followed the "baby boom" after 
World War II, the new affluence and theV civil rights movement. (Carnegie 
Couneil on 'Policy Studies in Higher Education, 1980) 

For each of* tl\ese forces, the community College was' the right institution in 
the right place at the right time because of the way it s % leaders chose to 



define and implement its mission. The rewards /were rapid growth' in 
•enrollments and an equally rapid expansion of mi'ssidh. During the past five 
years, trustees and colleges administrators have Continued ' to pursue the 
formula - for success of the past, two decades under circumstances which 
increasingly suggest the need for a reexamination of community college mission 

# and priorities to determine whether adjustments in the formula are required if 
community colleges are 'to have the same success in the next twenty years as 

» .they haie enjoyed in .the past. How^have external forces -of the past 
contributed to community college success and what adjustments may be 
required to adapt to .the emerging trends of the Eighties? * > 

Following Heilbronner's thesis, we should expect p find forces which threaten 
the success of- the present as a prerequisite to the changes' that must occur- 
to pave the way for, success of the future. In 1968, Jencks and Reisman in 
• the Academic Revolution identified .two such forces. Community colleges, they 

wrote, despite their rejection of many conventional* academic practices, -had 

' " * i • • 

turned out to.be simply one more part of the larger, academic system,' As 

^ ' such, they became a safety valve releasing pressures which otherwise might 
; ha*e. compelled universities to be mqre responsive to the new student 
• clientele. (Jencks 4pd Reisman,* 1968).. Later;, writing from the vantage* 
. point of the*' student movement of the early Seventies , ,'this criticism was 
extended by such authors as Karabel into^a -geijeraY. criticism that community 
colleges supported the status quo rather than promoting upwacd social- 
mobility. . (karabel, 1974), While there' may be-'scine truth in. this criticism, it 
.haV s^c^ become evident that community ^ colleges; support the status quo less 
rigorously, than other types of colleges and for. that reason alone deserve 
support. However, their rejection of "conventional academic practices has led 
^.problems of image and, currently, to confusion about mission. 
PR102G3 ^ - • 
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A "sfetand, and less frequently quoted criticism of JencksTand Reisman v 'has 

i % * * * * 

grekgr- implications 4 for the next decad^. Two year colleges enrolled many 
students who would not otherwise go to college. larger percentage of those 
woul'd never earn any degree. The cost of educating freshmen of transfer 
' programs was not significantly different in community colleges, than it was in 
four year institutions. One result was teyincrease both absolute expenditures 

* \ 

and the. cost per college graduate. .During a- decade when community colleges 
still enrolled a relatively modest share of lower division students and higher 
education, as the means of remedying past discrimination, represented a top 

9 

priority for. public policy the phenomenon of increased costs for uncertain 
results was not a major concern. In today's world, however, the pbsssibilty 
that we may- be paying more to produce less has become a central issue in the; 
public policy debate on support for postsecondary education. Adding to the 
magnitude of the problem has* been the success of community colleges in 
attracting new clientele. No longer are community colleges minor players in 
fhe competition for state tax dollars. 



Accompanying concerns about fiscal constraints has beeij a shift in emphasis 
'between njeritovacy and access as guidingValues in the public priorities for 
the missions of postsecondary institutions. Meritocratic principles historically 

\have been predominant in American higher^ education. Institutions provided 
Opportunity to those they tlafined as qualified with outcomes determined by 

' such factors as ability, persistence and motivation. During the sixties the 
emphasis on equal opportunity >vas predicated on the assumption that eqi^l 
access , would result in comparably educated people. In .subtle ways the 
concept of equality of opportunity came to be equated with the results of 
education-^all students should perform equally or 'the system was mnjusf. 
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, remedial education and desegregation failed to produce comparable results; the 

relaxation of standards was the alternative selected to get around fcie problem 

* • 

(Bowden, 1981). Community-colleges benefited from the efrp*hagis on access 

because they defined as » socially desirable the practice of accepting students 

regardless of their deficiencies and giving them a chanceT 

« s » 

' '. '■ ( 

Now, however, the pendulum is swinging # back toward 'meritocracy and 
community , colleges find themselves cm the back of two horses galloping in ■ 
opposite directions. Much of the confusion about mission and identity stents 
from this dilemma. Minorities , are no longer graduating from segregated 
school systems^and'are beginning to raise with some insistence the question o'f 
access to what? (Olivas; 1979) Legislators are. ( demonstrating limited 
tolerance for educational inflation where students 'attend school for longer 
■periods of time, to avoid downward social .mobility '. Those who earned 'degrees 
when the possession of such credentials 'implied 1 both a 'higher level of'literacy ' 
and enhanced employment opportunities have become disenchanted with a 
system that produces credentials guaranteeing neither and with increased . 
public costs. Of course, the roots of many 0/ these problems -lie beyond 
community colleges, but thei^ impact does not. 



\ 
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During the past two decades community colleges have vigorously pursued the 
. expansion of mission and clientele. " Leaders have operated under the 
assun\ptioa th^t; numbers, knx{ diversity would translate into political support 
and dollars.. The events of these decades have left community colleges with 
more part-time, students, who require <the same~>ervices as full-time students 
but^lio do not ggnerate the sa'me revenues; with increasing numbers of 
^emeidial students wfeose previous educational attainments make tAem more 
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' costly to serve effectively ; with a growing diversity of expensive services, " 
such- as child care centers, expanded financial 1 aid offices^ tutors and leaVning 
; centers; and with greatly expanded delivery systems including .colleges without 

^ • walls , television media centers and other technological and human resource, 
commitments. This explosion of clienteles, services^ enrollments and delivery 

« 

systems has not been matched by corresponding; commitments of additional 
dollars fcom local, -state, or federal sources,' Increasing administrative costs, 
■ reduced student service, declining book acquisitions and increased use of 
lower paid adjunct faculty, all provide evidence of tension- between continued 
expansion and available resources. # 

* ' \ 

TWo issues^of/ paramount, concern have arisen out erf- the' confrontation between 

* * 

increasingly constrained resource allocations and 1 the aspirations "of the 
movement for continuing growth and missiqn expansion. The first of these 
involves quality, a topic that is only slighlty less painful for many community 
college leaders than was j^ex for Victorians, Given fixed -resources, numbers 
and quality vary inversely: .the more you do of anything, the less likely you 
are to do it, ttell. The assumption 'that quality' can m be. held /constant by 
increasing efficiency overlooks totally . the labor intensive nature of higher *\ 
education as well at the fact that the community colleges are already ,\ 
extraordinarily efficient institutions by most standards that can be applied, / 

The second issue involves faculty commitment, defined as the ability 'to 
reoognjze educational priorities, agreement > that ' priorities are appropriate,' 



willingness, to contribute to priorities , and a belief that progreS - is being 

u - * 

/ 

> 

. % 
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made' in their achievement'. Faculty commitment is important because without 

» ^ \ 

it administrative priorities for change ' cannot be translated into .educational 

experiences for students. -/ * 

/ ' / 4 ■ - . ■ * 



5. V 

Hirschman's three-»categories of "exit", ' "voice",' and "loyalty" are useful ways 

of depicting faculty commitment. Exit means contributing to the minimum level 

required to maintain membership. Loyalty involves a behavioral commitment to 

achieving ^educational priorities. (Hirschman., 19|l) Voice "implies overt 

resistance Jo educationahprio^ties: Thr^e separate- research sources (Cross, 

1981; » Cohen and Brayver, 1977; Richardson, e^ al, 1981) as weir as many 

community college administrators , agree that the behavior of a majority of the 

faculty in community colleges today is best characterized by the exit option. 

Less 'than a fourth exhibit loyalty ..while a smaller percentage actively resist 

administrative priorities. The exit group is sometimes characterized by the 

term "burn out" with is more acceptable socially^ It should be noted that 

exit faculty often maintain their commitment to their colleagues and to 

J 

teaching students, they believe to be capable of benefiting from t£eir efforts. 



* . T *\ey ar^ simply unavailable to assist in implementing administrative priorities. 

*• \ * - * 

• • • • 

The pressures *of attempting to achieve new priorities with limited' resources 
fas proven frustrating to many faculty exhibiting loyalty. The movement 
stems to be from loyalty to exit suggespng thatf over time, gjiven current 
v/rtability of employment, the number »of faculty committed to achieving 
institutional priQrities may continue to decline. ' 

* % 

The continuous expansion of community college mission has thus been a strain ^ 
on human as well as financial resources. Most full-time community college* 

•• • • ' \ . • 
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faculty are well prepared , to teach academic students who ara' credible 

candidates ' for the baccalaureate degree. A lesser number have the skills and 

experience to* provide "career related instruction . Few havg either the 

competence or commitment to work with students whose lack of literacy skills 
. < . .. ' , . 

, suggest their accomplishments will ,prohably never exceed 'modest improvements 

in reading or writing. » 

) . 

* t 

* ' • * * 

Few states have analyzed the costs of dealing with seriously under-prepared 
students. The more common approach, as in^ Arizona, has been to fund 
remedial efforts through, the same formula as. the transfer program. 1 Since 

. effective services to^the unden-prepared, the handicapped or other special 
groups are often more t costly 'than teaching transfer students',- some of the 
costs of mission expansion have been funde'd by -taking resources awa^ from 

'existing programs through such techniques as using -more' part-time faculty 
and establishing higher minimum numbers to keep advanced clashes. * 



Faculty have been affected by. this process in several ways. 



1. 



Where pdculjy have been willing to contribute to the development of 
new programs and services to 'meet the needs* of new clientele, the, 
financial resources have commonly been less than the minimum they 
judged jieces^ary for . effective programs resulting in feelings of 
frustration. 

The extensive use of adjuncts ^has been justified by pointing to 
student evaluations which .reports no significant differences in %fc 
student satisfaction ^etween classes taught by part-timers and those 
by the full-time staff. This has led to problems M self-image for 



1 
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full-time faculty who interpret these statements as implying that 
any^ie can come in off the street aiyTwith little or no preparation 
do as wejl as they. 
3. Perhaps most important of all, faculty see themselves increasingly in 
a nb-win situation. They have more 'students who have, more 
■■■ . serious deficiencies and they^are expected to te,ach them effectively 
, ». with fewer resources. One result has been loss of commitment as 
♦ faculty question their opportunities for _succeS6 and find the odds 

against them lengthening. ' 

Bob Mc£abe, Charrcellor of Miami-Dade Community College', summarized the 
problem this -way in. a recent interview: "I wouldn't know how to deal with a 
class if I had peop^ reading on a fifth ^rade level who were trying to" 
.compete in a 4 college level class. I don't think our faculty do either. We 
, encouraged many, good faculty by , putting them in a position where they- 
really, co'uldri't dp a good job.' 'If there is anything that can ruin an 
institution, it is taking away from faculty the ability to succeed." (Dubocq. 

1981) ' ^ ' 
* ■ • 

4 

The community college is at an historic crossroad in terms of its mission* 
One 1 route leacts- toward the folk school .organized Vound the needs of adtalts 
and focused^ on cultural or vocational interesjfe not ' requiring degree ' 
attainment. The second and more historic route\Jjis£olves concentration on 

programs and services designed Jo assist* students attaitf the baccalaureate ' 

m \ 

degree or entry to ' an occupation tnat could not have bee'n attained without 

education beyond the high tschoot. The basic incompatibility , of )jhese two 
directions under conditions of ^fiscal- restraint is evidenced not only by the 

PR102G9 ( . 
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•tensions which currently surround discussions of community college missions', 
but by the arrangements that have evolved in other nations for adult 
continuing education. In Germany, Denmark, Sweden, the Netherlands and 
other Western European countries, separate .institutions have been established 
to meet the needs part-time adult students whose interests, are not degree 

^oriented. In the American community college, "the all things to all- people" 
perspective may eventually need to give way to a more fbcused set of 
purposes. v ■ 



\ « » 

The choice for many community colleges is to continue their present course 

toward becoming folk schools or to narrow their fpcus by returning ta'an 

earlier set of priorities.^ This issue 'is directly related to concerns aB5ut 

-v, 

quality as w.ell ^s the decline in faculty commitment. Many faculty believe 
■ V 
'that the .transfer function and career " education should be core concerns. 

They do not agree that mission expansion has been accomplished without 

declines in quality, and they refuse to support new responses or the, latest 

administrative innovation^. Many administrators, . on the other hand, believe 

mission expansion is both desirable and necessary. If full-time faculty will 

not- cooperate, they will find .part-time faculty who will. They believe the 



nature of the experience they offer is not significantly altered by the methods 
^they employ. The- determinkion , of which of these two directions Is 

preferable, hinges on one's conception of why commmunity colleges were 
-'fbunde'd and why they receive support from public sources 

A 

. x v " 

Historically, ^community colleges were established to, provide access to 
postsecondary education for low .income students, for those whose academic 
preparation was undistinguished and forahose who were limited to^a- specific 

) * 

J • * J ■ r 
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geographic locale. Access me^antthe opportunity ,tp attain the first two years 
of a baccalaureate degree or* to achieve entry- level skills for an occupation ' 

• requiring advanced training beyond tne secondary school. -It did not mean 
providing additional opportunities for people to learn how to play bridge, 
decorate cakes or repair automobiles for fun a/id profit. It did not mean* 
transferring the costs pf preparing nurses from hospitals to' property £axes, . 
nor did it mean subsidising .businesses and industry by. providing on-site ' 
education for employees. Likewise, i\ Hid not' mean assuming responsibility 
for helping remedial adults to self -actualize 'through programs . where, the 
Objective was retention^ rather than definable progress, toward degrees. 

• r 

» 

-As historic missions have leased to provide the growth to wirich community 

colleges have beeTT* accustomed, new missions. have been, sought. The process 
. . > 

is not unique to community colleges. Institutions, once established, take on a 

life of their own and seek expanded responsibilities fo insure- their continuing 

well-being. When jpolio was conquered in the mid-fifties, the March of DimeV s 

turned its attention to birth defects. So it has been with community colleges. ' 

As original missions ceased to provide the needed growth, new missions have 

e'mexofid^-T'his is not to- say that the new needs are unimportant or that they 

..... 

should not be addressed. It is ; to-say that* in responding to new needs, it 'is * 
important not to lose -sight of original purposes or to jeopardize the quality 

with, which thoso^purposes are achieved by attempting more good things at 

• • '» *- .... 

any given time than constituents are wiilling to support. 



1/ 



How. can trustees of Arizona community colleges address these JgSues?. Some 



V 



or all pf the following alternatives might be considered; 
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Work with the gtate Board in its current effort to review ,its mission 
' and scope statement for community colleges and to rewrite, it in 
operational terms , If meaningful discussions^ about mission are to 
take piace with/ legislators;, faculty or other constituents,' the 

• definitions must; be- sufficiently precis* to*- permit a determimttion of 
,*fc*tner,a particular ' activity 'does aft "does not fij within a specify 

mission.* \ ,m 

$ > * 

Encourage, administrators to experiment . with . establishing priorit/es 
- by determining, which among #ie many, services and- 'activities 

offered are "the most essential to their commu'nfty". While the mission 
. anti scope statement should be , the^sairie for all community colleges 

in a -state, institutional - priorities should vary depending upqa the 

characteristics of the local community. In establishing priorities,' 
^rds should consuft witlf a wide range »of constituents Including 

• community representatives, faculty and students. ' 

Ask administrators to determine' the inputs and outcomes-. necessary 

to ensure trie levef^of quality considered appropriate in priority 

programs. Inputs include such characteristics 'as' faculty 

qualifications, class size and 'support services. Output variables 

involve , measures of student achievement and persistency'. 

Ask for information about the costs necessary to^ acKieve the level 

1 * 
of quality considered essential. s ' . < 

Communicate an emphasis on quality, the associated costs and the 
consequences of alternative funding levejs to legislators and other 
funding sources. 

Consider offering only the- amount of ' instruction that .can bf 
accomplished ^t the necessary level of quality with the funds 



provided. This will be difficult because it assumes funding will be 
less than - amounts requested and that the logical, response, is to 
serve fewer students, that is to say, make reductions in quantity 
rather than quality. 
-Take a' careful look at the courses offered on a self-supporting 

fbasis. The theory has -been that* the general public ' and the 

* * 

•legislature have no business ques^ning such course offerings as 
belly-dancing end dog obedience if >oards are abte to demonstrate 
through accounting procedures that such course^flo not result'in 
the expediture pf-ta'x Hollars.. The Breneman study suggest that a 
.few courses of this type in each state generate a disproportionate 
amount of adverse -rea'ction. (Breneman and Nelson, - 1981) 
Trustees should rais* the question of whether the -cost of some of 
the courses offered m -terms of public credibility and support 
exceejd the . value of offering them. 



; Qf - ^11 the alternatives open to board members, however, the most important 
may well he^he questions they ask 'about the institutions they govern. The 
question foremost in .n^flfeg the meetings I have attended -during the past 
several years has been, '^ffow do we get more money to carry .out our mission 
as we* now define k?» Perhaps the tfme is near when it m^ be- more 
important to ask, "Given available resources; what priorities should we 
consider to make certain we do realfy important jobs N well." 



In the final analysis, trustees, have the responsibility for determining the 
appropriate balance* between new and traditional missions. The job has never 
been more important. Unless the isSue'is addressed^omptly.and rigorously, 
the tjai^e.role may well be preempted by legislative cUctates. 
PR102G13 \ 
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